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CHARIVARIA. 


In connection with Scotland's refusal 
to meet France at Rugby football, as 
the result of the violence of the French 
crowd, fair-minded people are pointing 
out that it should be remembered that 
Scotland has for years made a practice 
of allowing the bag-pipes to be played 
luring international matches at Inver- 
leith. 


The young man who fis alleged to 


‘have threatened to shoot a popular 


ictress, unless he were paid £1,000, is 
ilso stated to have demanded £400 on 
similar conditions from the Kutna. 
Nothing but genuine loyalty could have 
caused this sensational reduction in 


terms. 


Speaking at Regent’s Park Chapel on 
Sunday, the Rev. F. B. Meyer alluded 
to the possibility of his being described 
as a kill-joy. How he gets these bizarre 


| notions we cannot understand. 


A marked copy of the February 
number of The Birmingham Diocesan 
Magazine, containing Dr. Russe.n 
WAKEFIELD’s strong remarks on Lenten 
fasting, has been sent to the Crypto- 
procta Ferox at the Zoo. This peckish 
vnimal eats one hundred and ninety- 


| two pounds of food daily, in addition to 





of the woodwork and all the 
paint of his cage; and it is hoped that 
during Lent he may be induced at least 
to swear off paint. 


most 


Three young gentlemen of the Bowery 
have got themselves into trouble in New 
York by shooting a man they were not 
hired to shoot. This kind of gratuitous 
outrage is always sternly repressed by 
the New York police. 


According to a men’s fashion paper, 
Spring socks will be black and Spring 
ties a quiet blue. A strike of nuts is 
expected at any moment. 


Little Hints for Everyday Life :— 
No. 1. Do not whistle “ Everybody's 
Doing It” as you pass the Reform 
Club. The Committee dislike it. 


Not content with their recent post- 
ponements, the Government has de- 
cided to shelve the Bee Disease Bill 
until next session. The sticky sub- 
stance recently found in a pillar-box 
“not a hundred miles from” Downirg 
Street is said to have been honey. 


_ The Mr. Gzorce to whom The Daily 
Telegraph alludes as a “force to be 
reckoned with in fiction” is not the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
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CONFIDENCES. 


She. 


COURSE, THIS IS BETWEEN YoU anpD I.,”’ 


‘Wy, HER AND ME WERE THE BEST OF FRIENDS BEFORE 


HIM AND HER MET. OF 








Tracking him by his teeth-marks in’ 
the butter, which he had apparently | 
eaten neat in large mouthfuls, the| 
French police captured a burglar the} 
morning after he had broken into a) 
house. On being arrested, he denied 
the charge and said: “I don’t like! 
butter.” At the moment we should| 
imagine this to be the truth. | 

| 

The management of the Garrick | 
Theatre insist on money down from! 
those who wish to see Trust the People. | 


It is not stated whether the thumb 
which Mr. Litoyp Grorae has injured 
is the one under which he has been 
keeping his colleagues of the Cabinet. 


Mr. Finson Youna’s remark that 


| forthcoming play. 





‘one is inclined to chink of the Courts 





VOL. 


CXLIV. 


of Justice as a species of gold mine for 
those professionally engaged in their 
precincts”’ seems curiously apposite. 
Only last week a pickpocket relieved a 
spectator at Bow Street of his watch 
and purse. 


teal rain is to be a feature of a 
Nervous playgoers 
are hoping that the RetsHarpt craze 
will not cause it to enter from the 
auditorium. 


One orange a week is to be given to 
each child in the Lambeth Guardians’ 
schools at Norwood as a preventive 
against influenza. All we can say is 
that, if the influenza germ is to be 
intimidated by one orange a week, it 
has sadly lost its pluck since we last 
met it. 




















WINTER SPORT. 
IIl.—Tue Openitna Ruy. 

WirT# a great effort Simpson strapped 
his foot securely into a ski and turned 
doubtfully to Thomas. 

“Thomas,” he said, “how do you 
know which foot is which ?”’ 

“It depends whose,” said Thomas. 
He was busy tying a large rucksack 
of lunch on to himself, and was in no 
mood for Samuel’s ball-room chatter. 


said. “Then the other ski goes on the 
foot you've got over. I should have 
thought you would have seen that.” 

“ But I may have put the first one 
on wrong.” 

“You ought to know, after all these 
‘years, that you are ‘certain to have 
, done so,” I said severely. Having had 

my own hired skis fixed on by the con- 
cierge I felt rather superior. Simpson, 
| having bought his in London, was re- 
| garded darkly by that gentleman, and 
left to his own devices. 
; “Are we all ready?” asked Myra, who 
, had kept us waiting for twenty minutes. 
“ Archie, what about Dahlia ?”’ 

* Dahlia will join us at lunch. She 
is expecting a letter from Peter by the 
twelve o'clock post and refuses to start 
without it. “ Also she doesn’t think she 
is up to ski-ing just yet. Also she 
wants to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with ‘the girl in red, and break it to her 
that Thomas is engaged to several 
people in London already.” 

‘Come on,” growled Thomas, and 
he led the way up the hill. We 
followed him in single file. 

It was a day of colour, straight from 
Heaven. On either side the dazzling 
whiteness of the snow; above, the deep 
blue of the sky; in front of. me the 
glorious apricot of Simpson’s winter 
suiting. London seemed a hundred 
years away. It was impossible to 
work up the least interest: in the Home 
Rule Bill, the Billiard Tournament or 
the state of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

“I feel extremely picturesque,” said 
Archie. “If only we had a wolf or 
two after us, the illusion would be 
complete. The Boy Trappers, or Half- 
Hours among the Rocky Mountains.” 

“Tt is a pleasant thought, Archie,” 
I said, “that in any wolf trouble the 
bachelors of the party would have to 
sacrifice themselves for us. Myra, dear, 





} 








the loss of Samuel in such cireum- 
stances would draw us very close 
together. There might be a loss of 


not enough of Simpson to go round, if 
there was a hungry wolf left over, 
would Thomas hesitate ? ”’ 

“No,” said Thomas, “I should run 
like a hare.” 


“You've got one ski on one foot,” 1 | 


Thomas too, perhaps—for if there was | 
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could not see; but his back looked 
exactly like the back of a man who 
was trying to look as if he had 
been brought up on skis from a baby 
and was now taking a small party of 
enthusiastic novices out for their first 
lesson. 

* What an awful shock it would be,” 
I said, “if we found that Samuel really 
did know something about it after all ; 
and, while we were tumbling about 
anyhow, he sailed gracefully down the 
steepest slopes. I should go straight 
back to Cricklewood.” 

“My dear chap, I’ve read a lot 
about it.” 

“ Then we're quite safe.” 

*“ With all his faults,” said Archie, 
“and they are many— Samuel is a 


gentleman. He would never take an 
unfair advantage of us. Hallo, here 
we are.” 


We left the road and made our way 
across the snow to a little wooden hut 
which Archie had noticed the day before. 
Here we were to meet Dahlia for lunch ; 
and here, accordingly, we left the ruck- 
sack and such garments as the heat of 
the sun suggested. Then, at the top 
of a long snow-slope, steep at first, 
more gentle later, we stood and won- 
dered. : 

“ Who’s going first ?”’ said Archie. 

“ What do you do?” asked Myra. 

“You don’t. It does it for you.” 

* But how do you stop?” 

“Don’t bother about that, dear,” I 
said. “ That will be arranged for you all 
right. Take two steps to the brink of 
the hill and pick yourself up at the 
bottom. Now then, Simpson! Be a 
man. The lady waits, Samuel. The 
Hallo! Hi! Help!” I eried, as I began 
to move off slowly. It was too late to 
do anything about it. ‘ Good-bye,” I 
called. And then things moved more 
quickly .. . 

Very quickly ... 

Suddenly there came a moment when 
I realised that I wasn’t keeping up with 
my feet ... 

I shouted to my skis to stop. 
was no good. They wenton... 

I decided to stop without them .. . 

The ensuing second went by too 
swiftly for me to understand rightly 
what happened. I fancy that, rising 
from my sitting position and travelling 
easily on my head, I caught my skis 
up again and passed them 
| Then it was their turn. 
\took me... 

But I was not to be beaten. Once 
|more I obtained the lead. This time I 
| took the inside berth, and kept it... 

There seemed to be a lot more snow 
than I wanted . . . I struggled bravely 
| with it... 





It 


They over- 








And then the earthquake ceased, and 
suddenly I was in the outer air. My 
first ski-run, the most glorious run of 
modern times, was over. 

“ Ripping!” I shouted up the hill to 
them. “But there’s rather a nasty 
bump at the bottom,” I added kindly, 
as I set myself to the impossible busi- 
ness of getting up... 

“ Jove,” said Archie, coming to rest a 
few yards off, “that’s splendid.” He had 
fallen in a less striking way than myself, 
and he got to his feet without difficulty. 
“Why do you pose like that?” he 
asked, as he picked up his stick. 

“I’m a_ fixture,” I announced. 
“ Myra,” I said, as she turned a somer- 
sault and arrived beaming at my side, 
“T’m here for some time; you’ll 
have to come out every morning with 
crumbs for me. In the afternoon you 
ceun bring a cheering book and read 
aloud to your husband. Sometimes I 
shall dictate little things to you. They 
will not be my best little things; for 
this position, with my feet so much 
higher than my head, is not the one in 
which inspiration comes to me most 
readily. The flow of blood to the brain 
impairs reflection. But no matter.” 

«Are you really stuck?” asked Myra 
in some anxiety. “I should hate to 
have a husband who lived by himself 
in the snow,” she said thoughtfully. 

“Let us look on the bright side,” 
said Archie. ‘The snow will have 
melted by April, and he will then be 
able to return to you. Hallo, here’s 
Thomas. Thomas will probably have 
some clever idea for restoring the family 
credit.” 

Thomas got up in a businesslike 
manner and climbed slowly back to us. 

“Thomas,” I said, “you see the 
position. Indeed,’ I added, “it is 
obvious. None of the people round me 
seems inclined—or, it may be, able—to 
help. There is a feeling that if Myra 
lives in the hotel alone while I remain 
here—possibly till April—people will 
talk. You know how ready they are. 
There is also the fact that I have only 
hired the skis for three weeks. Also—a 
minor point, but one that touches me 
rather—that I shall want my hair cut 
long before March is out. Thomas, 
imagine me to be a torpedo-destroyer 
on the Maplin Sands, and tell me what 
on earth to do.” 

“Take your skis off.””” 

“Oh, brilliant!” said Myra. 

“Take my skis off?” I evied. 
“Never! Is it not my duty to be the 
last to leave my skis? Can I aban- 
don—— Hallo, is that Dahlia on the 
sky-line? Hooray, lunch! Archie, 
take my skis off, there’s a good fellow. 
We mustn’t keep Dahlia waiting.” 


A. A.M. 
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KNOW.” 











Lonpon (0 County Councillor). “WHAT ARE YOU 
County Councittor. “OH, JUST IMPROVING THINGS. 


[We have to thank the ‘‘ lmprovements’’ Committee of the L.C.C. for threatening to spoil the scheme of the QUEEN VicTORIA 
Memorial by allowing the prospect of the Admiralty Arch to be obstructed by a building at the Eastern end.] 
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Gicseprre AND LUIGE ANU ENGAGED IN THE MORNING CONFLICT WITH THEIR MASTER'S WINDOW. 





‘Among the newspaper illustrations of a recent sensational elopement was a photograph of the sleeping baby of the chicken-farmer with 
; Whom the fugitives lodged, and also that of a fellow-pupil whose apparent share in the ‘‘ romance ’’ was that he identified a signature.] 


Tuts is the Shelter that Blank took. 


This is the Farmer and also his Wife 
Who unwittingly shielded the Double Life 
That went on in the Shelter that Blank took. 


This is the Innocent Infant Son 
Who crowed like the Fowls in the Poultry Run, 
That belonged to the Farmer and, may be, his wife 
Who guilelessly aided the Duplicate Life 

That was lived in the Lodging that Blank took. 
This is the Pupil who worked at the Place, 
Where a sleuth of a Pressman snapped his Face 
To balance the view of the Infant Son 
Whose title to fame was the Poultry Run 
That belonged to the Farmer and (doubtless) his Wife 
Who blissfully sheltered the Double Life 

Of the Pair in the Refuge that Blank took. 


This is the Butcher who brought round the Meat 
At irregular times to the Sussex Retreat 
Of the blameless Pupil who toiled at the Place, 
Where the Camera-tiend took a map of his Face, 
To match the irrelevant Infant Son, 
Too young to assist in the Poultry Run 
That supported the Farmer and Farmer's Wifs 
Who never suspected the Double Life 

That was led in the Shelter that Blank took. 





This is the Pub where the Butcher would call— 

[t has nothing to do with the Scandal at all, 

Unless it delayed him in bringing the Meat 

At any odd time to this rural Retreat, 

To sustain the Pupil who lodged at the Place 

Where the journalist’s Kodak has captured his Face, 

To fill up the page where the Infant Son 

Lies asleep in his pram near the Chicken Run, 

Where the Farmer and also his worthy Wife 

Unconsciously beamed on the Twofold Life 
That went on in the Refuge that Blank took. 


This is the Public that eagerly gapes 

At squalid “emotional” dramas and scrapes, 

And must see the Pub where the Butcher would call 

(Yes, I too confess that I’ve read through it all!), 

On his devious way to deliver the Meat 

That the Lodgers devoured in this sylvan Retreat, 

Including the Pupil who, right at the Place, 

is rendered immortal through lending his Face 

As a foil to the slumbering Infant Son 

Who’s the hero, it seems, of the Chicken Run 

That is owned by the Farmer along with his 

Wife— 

fee their portraits, a little fed up with the Life 

That was spent in the Shelter that Blank took. 
Zia-Zaa. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“THe Son AnD Herr.” 


| It was all over and settled with the} Raymonp Lauzerte, as Felix Fourié, 
|greatest promptitude, and in face of|a French guest who had come to take 
| grave difficulties presented by the scene. | 


Miss Guapys “UNGER’s play has the} For the huge breakfast table took up 


misfortune to challenge comparisons 


(rather odious for her) with Mr. Gats- 
wortuHy’s recent production, The Eldest 
Son, a work of so pure an excellence 
that its failure was foredoomed. Mr. 
GALSWoRTHY presented to us, in an 
atmosphere of amazing reality, a very 
delicate problem which might any day 
be set for solution. I don’t know what 
experience Miss GLapys UnGER(U.S.A.) 
may havehad of English country houses, 
but she starts out with a prejudice 
against our system of primogeniture, 
and goes on to manufacture a story 
to suit her case—a story savouring 
strongly of novels and the stage. 

Happily for us (for things might 
have been worse) the spoilt youth of 
the title, an unmannerly boor, incredible 
as a product of Oxford, disappeared 
early from the scene, and we were left 
to witness the brutality of his father 
towards those other members of his 
family who, through difference of sex or 
age, did not happen to be his eldest son. 
At 7 p.m. he was in his study thrashing 
his younger son for a slight ineptitude in 
the hunting-field. At midnight he was 
in his eldest daughter’s room, trying his 
hest to throttle her because she differed 
from him as to her duty towards the 
beast of a husband whom he had 
forced her to marry. Meanwhile, in 
the intervals snatched from devoted 
attendance on an injured mare, he had 
arranged, as a matter of by-play, to 
blast the hopes of his younger daughter 
and her lover, thus achieving the first 
stage of the treatment which had ruined 
his other girl’s life. Not a bad evening’s 
work for a typical English squire. 

He took it easily, however, as to the 
manner born. The real brunt fell 
upon his married daughter (Miss ErHen 
IrviNG), who had to entertain no fewer 
than four midnight visitors in her 
bedroom: (1) her lover, who arranged 
to fly with her immediately after break- 
fast; (2) her young sister, whose tale 
of woe she had to hear; (3) her father, 
who, as I said, tried to throttle her ; 
(4) a French guest, who heard her 
screams, and came from his neigh- 
bouring room in a dressing-gown to 
the rescue. 

The last Act shows some ingenuity. 
The Squire has thought things over in 
the few remaining watches of the night, 
and announces at the breakfast-table that 
he consents to his younger daughter's 
engagement. This disarms the other, 
who cancels her arrangements to elope 
and determines to “ play the game,” in 
the hope that an appeased Providence 
may intervene on her- behalf later on. 


nearly all the stage, leaving hardly any 


room for the drama in which at least | 
four souls were intimately concerned. | I cannot say that all of his criticisms 
| And Miss Erner Irvina’s hat, built on| were peculiarly illuminating, but they 
were made with admirable good-humour. 

I hope I have not been unfair to Miss 
But she can well afford me 
my protests, for her play seems to have 
had an enthusiastic reception on the 


|} the lines of a hussar’s head-gear, and 
| tilted rakishly over one eye, did not 
lend itself to sacrificial tragedy. 
Comparisons between The Son and 
Heir and The Eldest Son were painfully 
emphasised by the fact that Mr. Epmunp 
Mavrice played the Squire in both. 





Hrdergen 

Pascoe Tandridge (Mr. Norman TREvoR) 
to Felix Fourié (Mr. RayMonp LavuZeERTe). 
‘* Congratulate me, my dear fellow; my elope- 
ment is off. We are ‘playing the game ’—a 
habit peculiar to the race whose institutions 
you are here to study.”’ 
After the fine justice which he did (and 
no one else could have done it so well) 
to the subtleties of Mr. GaALsworrny’s 
portrait, it was sad to see him called 
upon to play the part of a mere brow- 
beating family tyrant; yet somehow he 
contrived to make his distinction of 
manner shine through it all. I badly 
missed the exquisite grace of Miss 
IrENE Rooke as the chatelaine of the 
earlier play. I don’t know whether Miss 
CynTHIA Brooke was following the 
author’s instructions when she bowed 
to one of her guests at their first meet- 
ing after his arrival. But I beg her 
very earnestly, if she wants us to believe 
that she is really the hostess (however 
crushed) of an English country house, 
to shake hands with him at once. 

Miss Erner Irvine cannot, of course, 
| help being her charming self, and Mr. 








notes of British social manners, was a 
great success. 
Frenchman was a butt; here he is 
allowed to ridicule our national foibles. 


as many as two pictures of her on a 
single page of a photographic weekly. 
“Trust THE PEOPLE.” 
Things had been going pretty well 
so far with John Greenwood. 
from the People (Lancashire, of course, 
for this is Mr. Stantey HouGuron’s 
play), he had entered Parliament, be- 
came engaged to the daughter of a Tory 
Marquis, and only a week ago been 
‘appointed President of the Board of 


It was at this point that 
Nemesis of the halting foot came in. 
To Captain Felton, who had a soldierly 
eye for tactics, it seemed as good a 
moment as any for citing Greenwood 
as a co-respondent. 
to his late mistress (who declines it) 
is the work of a moment; to release 
his betrothed is another simple matter. 
But how willthe scandal affectour hero’s 
Parliamentary career? That isa larger 
question. Rumour is already busy in the 
Clubs (Reform and others) and, as usual 
in these cases, the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Whip pay a morning call 
upon the delinquent. Guardian of the 
Nonconformist conscience, the head of 
the Cabinet is perfectly cynical about 
the immorality of Greenwood’s conduct, 
but has to consider the Party’s welfare. 
Was it not a case for hush-money ? 
What were the Party funds for except 
to be used for the good of the Party ? 
But Greenwood will not 
blackmail. He will throw himself upon 


make a clean breast of things, and stand 
again for Blackshaw, his birthplace. 
After all, what has a man’s private life 
got to do with his political position ? | 
The People might be depended upon 
to understand all that. 
People!” had always beer his motto. 
The close of the First Act, which ran 
very smoothly in a pleasant vein of 
humour, gave promise of interesting 
developments along the lines of comedy 
for those of us who had not detected 
a sinister note of melodrama in the 
attitude of Lord Cheadle, ex-father-in- 
law-elect of the President of the Board 
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In old days the stage 


And the other day I saw 


Risen 


a seat in the Cabinet 


To offer marriage 


hear of 


He will resign his seat, 





“Trust the 


The stage must be all 
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things to all people, and as a set-off 
to the ridicule of a Radical Cabinet, 
we wanted a wicked Marquis on the 
other side. And so the first incredible 
thing happens when Lord Cheadle puts 
up his younger son, Lord Richard 
Northenden, to oppose his daughter's 
lover at the by-election. After this 
we might well be prepared for any 
length of farce, even for the forged 
telegram which the Marquis sends in 
Greenwood's name to the respondent, 
urging her to come and stay at the 
Candidate's hotel in Blackshaw. 

But the result of the election still 
intrigued us. On the one hand, the 
title, in which no irony was suspected, 
led us to suppose that Greentrood would 
be justified of his Trust in the People. 
| On the other hand the Puritanical type 
with which Mr. Hovantron had made 
us familiar in Hindle Wakes discouraged 
the idea that Lancashire would 
overlook immorality in one of its Par- 
| liamentary representatives. In the 
end Greenwood is beaten. Violently 
disillusioned, he delivers an impossible 
speech to the howling mob outside the 

Town Hall. Instead of protesting his 











More Lancasuine ‘ Wakes." 
Trust -the-People Greenwood (Mr. Bovr- 
CHIER) addresscs the enlightened clectorate of 
Blackshaw. 


innocence of any wrong done to the 
electors, he taunts them with hypocrisy 
in taking seriously an episode of the 
kind which they had always been in 
the habit of grinning ab. 

After all this the play was past 
acceptance as a comedy of life, though 
large amends were made with the 
igenre interior of the last Act, which 
| showed us Greenwood’s devoted mother 
waging victorious battle (in the vernac- 
ular) for her broken prodigal against 
the adamantine opposition of his father. 
Here Mr. Hovanton was in his eloment. 
Up to this point his task had lain a 
little outside his experience. 

Mr. Bourcurer as Greenwood played 
with a nice artistic restraint, and Mr. 
Hersert Bunston as the Prime 
Minister; Mr. THomas SIDNEY as 
Chief Whip; Mr. Weauvetin as Lord 
Hecles (Secretary for Wales, and so 
loyal that he outraged Cabinet etiquette 
by assisting at a by-election); and 
finally Mr. McNatty and Miss 
BarBara Gort as Greenwood's parents, 
were all very natural. The younger 
women were little more than lay 
figures of convention. 0.8. 
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ADVICE TO NATIVE COMPOSERS. 
(Written after hearing ScrraBINrE’s 
“ Prometheus.’’) 

IRREPRESSIBLE aspirant, 

Who would batter down the doors 
Which the concert-giving tyrant 

Shuts against your deathless scores— 
Lo! I bring you counsel cheering 
Of a plan for engineering 
Paths to gain for you a hearing 

And encores. 


First, that you may better mimic 
Those who fill the trump of fame, 
You must change your patronymic 
And assume a Russian name. 
Then, removed to far Mongolia 
Or the purlieus of Podolia, 
At a frenzied melancholia 
You must aim. 


Let your “ programme ”’ be exotic 
With Theosophy imbued ; 
Let the “cosmic” and “ erotic’ 

Intermittently intrude ; 
Mix the violets of Parma 
With the cult of Krishnavarma ; 
And repeatedly to Karma 
You ‘ll allude. 


Take a scale, say, mixo-Phrygian 
With an oriental twang, 
Let your atmosphere be Stygian 
But inspired by Siurm und Drang: 
Keep the soft celesta strumming, 
And the kettledrums a-drumming, 
And the cymbals always “ coming ” 
With a clang. 


’ 


Srravuss is growing sadly trivial, 
Condescending to the part 
Diatonic and convivial 
Of his namesake and Mozarr. 
You must never stoop to rollick 
In a mood of fun and frolic ; 
No, you must be vitriolic 
In your art. 
By an eestasy Islamic 
Let your fervid Muse be fanned ; 
Be sonorous and “ dynamic” ; 
Unintelligibly grand ; 
Let the fons and the origo 
Be a mystical fuligo 
Culminating in vertigo 
On the band. 
Thus equipped in art and argot— 
If you follow my advice— 
You will lift the long embargo 
On the native in a trice; 
And your symphony of bogeys, 
Cosmic blatherskite and Yogis 
Will be played, in spite of fogeys, 
One day twice. 





“The lecture from 


Addison’s drama, 


included quotations 
‘Cats.’”’ 

Western Morning News. 
The old, old triangle—two toms and a 
tabby. 
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HIGH NOTES. 

Miss Kestrel Mavis, the intrepid 
lady aeronaut, has kindly favoured us 
with a memorandum of her sensations 
as a passenger during a marvellous 
flight over the Himalayas, written in 
that well-known breezy manner of hers 
which gives the reader such a sense of 
atmosphere. 

12.15.—Shoot upwards, like sky- 
rocket. Earth recedes. Natives scurry 
below like mites in a ripe Stilton. 

12.35.—Three miles up. Everything 
blurrish. Pilot’s back makes good desk. 


He ’s started sneezing! Blow! 
12.40.—Bit chillsome. Pins and 


needles in right foot. 
blurrish. Hip! hip! 

12.50.—Aeroplane covered with ice. 
Both eyes running. Eyelashes frozen 
solid. Can't see note-book. Bother! 

12.53.—Pilot passes cigarette over 
shoulder. Thaw eyelashes with lighted 


Everything still 





end. Singe them a bit, but can see to 
| write. Thank goodness! 


| 1.0.—Bump a thunderstorm. Foun- 
| tain-pen nib struck. Right hand use- 


less. Must take notes. Try pencil in 
left. Writing shaky but legible. 


1.10.—Everything block of ice—pilot 

|and petrol included. Hullo! Engine 
stops! Plunging down like a stone. 
Ripping! 

1.12.—Mountains leap up to meet us. 
Get camera ready. Hope to snap 
smash. Hungry but happy. 

1.14—Bother, engine working again. 
Aeroplane turns six somersaults. Whoa, 
my beauty ! 

1.17.—Pilot gets whip hand again. 
Planing down to Thibet. Dull descent 
inevitable. Nuisance! 

1.20.—Propeller breaks off sixty feet 
from ground. Skims pilot’s head—just 
misses my nose. Snap it as it bangs 
by. Lucky shot. 

1.21.—Bit of a dust up to finish with, 
after all. Whatoh! She 

1.26.— —bumpeth! Ice armour pro- 
tects pilot and self. Machine smashed. 
Vacuum flasks intact. Hooray! 

1.30.—Curry for lunch. Hot stuff! 











The Time for Abstinence. 

‘* Having secured the outline on the glass, 
and being quite dry, we can now proceed to 
the colouring.”’—Boy’s Own Paper. 

A wise precaution. The colouring is 
sure to want a steady hand. 


‘The graceful ministers of Yorkshire will 
come under review to-morrow evening .. . 
when Mr. Charles B. Howdill delivers his 
lecture on ‘ Yorkshire Ministers.’ ’’ 

Aberdeen Evening Express. 





| We hope for a few pungent remarks on 
|the Amazing Minister of Leeds. 
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THE TRUTH OUT AT LAST. 


In the House of Commons last week 
Mr. MastTEerMan said, “I cannot accept 
newspaper reports of these cases. The 
facts are often opposite to the state- 
ments made.” 

It is generally agreed that this must 
be taken as an authoritative confirma- 
tion of the ugly rumour which for some 
time has prevailed in sophisticated 
circles, To say that Fleet Street is 
stricken with consternation hardly 
meets the case. Members of the jour- 
nalistic profession had hitherto felt able 
to afford to laugh at the rumour, sinister 
though it undoubtedly was; but this 
definite statement from a member of 
the Government and an ex-journalist 
is a different matter. By a colossal 
effort of self-restraint the gentlemen of 
the Press go about their duties almost 
as if nothing had happened; close ob- 
servers notice, however, that now and 
again in Fleet Street one Pressman will 
glance suspiciously at another as if to 
enquire: “Are you the one who has 
brought this blot on our escutcheon ?” 

Whether the pronouncement of the 
proprietor of a well-known specific for 
the cure of croup, chilblains and cancer 
will allay the anxiety in the provinces 
remains to be seen. With a reassur- 
ing vigour he has declared to an 
anxious inquirer that anything in print 
may be believed. And his view is 
upheld by a resident in a Norfolk 
village who still affirms that when a 
thing ’s in black-and-white, there it is, 
and you can’t get over it. But there 
is bitter disappointment among regular 
readers of certain of the Sunday news- 
papers. Our heart is much touched by 
the utterance of an old lady in Battersea: 
“Why, Annie,” she said gloomily to 
her daughter on having Mr. Master- 
MAN’S pronouncement brought to her 
notice, “all this ’ere about the resur- 
rection curit at Monte Carlo mayn’t be 
true, after all, then-!”’ 

Up to the time of writing the expo- 
sure has had no effect, we are informed, 
on the response to company prospec- 
tuses or the popularity of the Secret 
Land Enquiry’s reports. 





‘‘In the midst of the present confusion, 
when no one knows what a day may bring 
forth, when surprises are continually sprung 
upon us, when we ask, with’ baited breath, 
What next? it may be as well to spend a few 
moments in looking back and looking for- 
ward.’’—The Vote. 


The new Winter game: Breath-baiting, 
or How to Catch Votes. 





‘¢__ THEATRE. 
The House of Exclusives. Where everybody 
goes.”’—Adrt. in ‘* Sydney Sun.” 


This makes a fairly wide appeal. 
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MORE CONCESSIONS. 


[‘* Dogs are to be allowed on the upper decks 
of the Middlesex County Council tramcars on 
| payment of ordinary passenger fares. The 
| conductors are to have the right of veto in 
the case of animals whose appearance or be- 
| haviour is such as to render them undesirable 
passengers.’’—Evening Standard.]} 

Retvry tickets at single fares, avail- 
able by ordinary trains, are about to be 
issued on the Midland Railway to foxes 
desirous of attending local meets on 
| their system during the season. 
| Monkeys will in future be admitted 

to the Zoo as ordinary visitors at half- 
price on condition that they make no 
demonstrations or remarks calculated 
to give offence or cause annoyance to 
their comrades in captivity. 

Cats are requested to note that ad- 
mission to the Frank Buckland Col- 
lection of Fish at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, is free on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Visitors are 

| particularly requested not to touch the 
exhibits. 

Through the courtesy of H.M. Office 
of Works, sea-gulls have been granted 
permission to indulge in mixed bathing 
in the ornamental waters of St. James's 
Park between the hours of 7 and 
9 a.m. University costume is not in- 
sisted on, 

The London General Omnibus Com- 
pany are making arrangements whereby 
old ’bus-horses formerly in their service 
may travel by any of the Company’s 
motor omnibuses at greatly reduced 
| fares. The conductors have, however, 
| received instructions to eject any horse 
found making derogatory allusions to 
the new motive power. 





0. U. D.S. 

OxE of Mr. Punch’s learned clerks 
wishes to state that he derived con- 
siderable entertainment from The Shoe- 
maker's Holiday, as represented by 
the O,U.D.8. “If here and there in 
the earlier scenes,” he writes, “ there 
was some obscurity, which (helped by 
the effect of the curtains, through which 
the performers came and went) produced 
an atmosphere curiously like that of a 
charade, with the audience hopelessly 
groping for the word, the later acts of 
roystering made ample amends. Here 
and there the old comedy sounded 
strangely modern, especially in the 
portrayal cf the two chief apprentices 
as arranging a sympathetic strike 
whenever anything went untowardly. 
A line in which Frisk (that merry rogue, 
excellently played) speaks of ‘ chopping 
up the matter of the Savoy’ had an 
almost wistful appeal for certain critics 
irom town who had seamped their lunch 
in order to attend the matinée. But 
they were well repaid for their fasting. 
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Mistress (to maid who is emigrating to Canada). ‘‘WeLL, Goop LUcK TO you, Mary; 
THE VOYAGE LL SOON BE OVER.”’ 


Mary, ‘‘But I’M LOOKING FORWARD TO THE VOYAGE, Mum.” 
Mistress. ‘‘THat’s RIGHT; AND I HOPE YOU WON’T BE SEA-SICK.” 
Mary. ‘‘On, put I—I—pon’? WANT TO MISS ANYTHING.” 








Altogether a deserved success seems to|the “wives of the Rector’s Warden 
have rewarded the Oxford Society in! and the Parish Warden” to be cleared 
breaking away from its traditional policy | up; but we are glad that all suspicion 
of SHAKSPEARE or Greek. Prosit.” of polygamy on the part of the Rector 
has been removed. It is now admitted 
The Ruyby Advertiser, honourably | that the reverend gentleman, as is the 
anxious to locate in the right quarter | way with people who have never mar- 
a piece of intelligence which ought, it’ ried, has no wife at all. 
appears, to have been associated with | 
“the wives of the Rector’s Warden and| «It is announced that the Porte has sent 
the Parish Warden” (not of Rugby), | instructions to the Turkish Commander at 
makes the following statement: « By | Adrianople, requesting him to set apart, in 
. wes Fe" PTE | accordance with the requests of the Consuls, 
an inadvertent omission the parag? aph a neutral zone two square millimetres in ex- 
read, ‘wives of the Rector and the! tent, within which foreigners may take up 
Parish Warden.’ The Rector has never | their quarters.’"—Birmingham Daily Post. 
been married and has, therefore, no This should provide ample quarters for 
wife.” There is still the question of | the neutral bacilli of the place. 
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THE MERRY HIND. 

(A Topical Eclogue, with sincere apologies to Mr. JoHn 
MaAsEFIELD for borrowing the metre of “ The Daffodil 
Fields" in the current number of “The English 
Review,” and for attempting to imitate his use of the 
* pathetic fallacy.’’) 


I WANDERED On a morning, ere the Spring 
Had set a-dance the dancing daffodils, 
And heard a Shropshire lad shout loud and sing 
Like one whose soul is cheered by patent pills. 
I will accost, I thought, this boor that tills 
And ask him why his pulses pound and gallop. 
A rook cawed, and a milestone said, “ Hight miles to 
Salop.” 


I found him on a gate. “Come hither, yokel,”’ 
Quoth I, “and tell me why thou art not swinked ; 

How of the agricultural distress, the local 
Famine and misery?" The young man winked ; 
A florin passed between us, and he chinked 

The coin within his pouch, then grew oracular. 

I wish I could do justice to his quaint vernacular. 


“ Misery?” he began; “ well, times was bad ; 
It’s gentlemen like you that makes them better ; 
Erstwhile we groaned, rebellious and sad, 
Under the squire’s and parson’s baleful fetter ; 
To-day there is no drouth but finds a wetter ; 
You'll be the fourth this week.” ‘ Explain, good fellow,” 
Said I. A bull in the near field began to bellow. 





* Last Monday,” he resumed, “ there come a chap 
Collecting folk-songs and old morris dances ; 
Asked if I’d heard on some of them, mayhap ; 
I hadn’t, but a bloke must take his chances. 
I telled a mort of lies, and off he prances, 
Leaving me half-a-crown.” He paused. A fat 
Thrush in a hedgerow trilled. Leaves stirred. The 
rustic spat. 


* Wednesday,” he then went on, ‘a sad-eyed cove 
Wanted to hear old tales of far-off sorrows 

(That's what he called them), bade me as I drove 
My blinking team afield on cloud-hung morrows 
Tell him of murders done and loam that borrows 

Tts richness from red gore. I stuffed him proper. 

Kasy as cutting chaff, it was, with Farmer’s chopper. 


“Three bob he gave me. And last night there come, 
Whiles I was looking on at blacksmith's forge, 

A gent with ferret’s eyes as whispered, ‘Mum| 
I am a secret agent of Luoyp GroraeE; 
I hunts for evidence of squires that gorge 

On ill-got gains while you poor hinds have mix.’ 

A pleasant-spoken party; he gave three-and-six.” 


He ended, and began to hum a stave 
Of how all men were doing it. Demure 

His glance, as at the first, and so I gave 
Two further bobs and said, “ You are a cure.” 
Uprose a distant scent of bone manure. 

A skylark soared from grasses soft as flannel, 

And the great Severn rolled towards the Bristol 

Channel. Evoe. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





House of Commons, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 3.—Seemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that, Insurance Act being now in 
full working order, MAsTERMAN might 
look for relief from incessant shower 
of questions that through preceding 
months, with singularly refreshing in- 
fluence, fell upon his head. On the con- 
trary to-day no fewer than forty-nine 
separate Questions were addressed to 
him upon the paper. Taking the unit 
as minimum of Supplementary Ques- 
tions we have one hundred less two. 
Ordeal might be expected to sour the 
temper of an ordinary Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, the more so since 
not one in a score is designed to elicit 
useful information. The rest are pin- 
pricks more or less skilfully fashioned 
with object of embarrassing operation 
of the Act. 

MAsTERMAN a tough customer to 
approach with such intent. Whether 
he reads from manuscript answer pre- 
pared in office or whether he makes 
quick reply to supplementary enquiry 
he is invariably top dog in the tussle. 
What he doesn’t know about the in- 
tricacies of this elaborate Act isn’t 
worth Lioyp GrorGr’s picking up. 





(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Toby, M.P.) 


THE VERY LATEST IN Panet Doctors. 
(TULLIBARDINE, M.D.) 


Imperturbable, impregnable, master of 
every turn in the tortuous ways, brief 
but sufficient in reply, he is not one 
out of whom much change is to be got. 

This normal state of things makes 
more striking TULLIBARDINE’S success. 
Eagle eye of noble Marquis ranging over 
Hebridean seas has discovered a lone 
island whose inhabitants are bravely 
wrestling with mysteries of Insurance 
Act. Something charming in simplicity 
of question which brought the matter to 
light of Southron day. “To ask the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY if he could 
state the total population of the island 
of Canna, and who is the panel doctor.” 

MasTerMAN Ready as usual with 
information on matter of fact. Popu- 
lation of Canna all told is twenty-nine. 
As for arrangements for panel doctor 
case obviously difficult. Even upon more 
liberal terms of remuneration wrung 
by doctors out of reluctant CHANCELLOR 
or ExcHEQUER an able-bodied practi- 
tioner could hardly be expected to live 
on the aggregated fees of a population 
of twenty-nine. 

True. But there remains fact of this 
appalling shortcoming of a statute 
framed for application to the odd mil- 
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lions on the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

TULLIBARDINE not the man to rest 
content with barren victory albeit 
achieved over redoubtable adversary. 
“Tf the Treasury Canna do it,” he 
whispered in the sympathetic ear of 
WINTERTON, “I will.” 

Obvious joke; its poverty more than 
redeemed by generous purpose it covers. 
Sark tells me TULLIBARDINE has re- 
solved to take upon himself duty evaded 
by callous Minister. A small thing for 
him to qualify as doctor authorised to 
charge 8s. 6d. a case, including medicine. 
Regardless of the weather he is already 
off to Canna, carrying with him stock 
of medicines and surgical instruments, 
together with a red lamp to hang over 
the front door of his bothie. 

Interesting case; will be closely 
watched by old associates on both sides 
of Tweed who would never think of 
personally volunteering for such a duty. 

Business done.—Report stage of 
Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill 
entered upon. 

Tuesday.—House, worn out with work 
of a Session already twelve months 
long, is steeped in lees of apathetic 
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indifference. To-day reached what in| 
ordinary circumstances would be climax 
of tempestuous controversy. Before 
Sitting closes Report stage of W elsh | 
‘Chureh Bill will be submitted for de-| 
cision. If carried on a division there 
will remain only Third Reading and 
such limited delay as the Lords can 
provide. 

Nevertheless, attendance scanty, de- 
bate desultory, yawning general. Only | 
gleam of light on dreary atmosphere | 
shines from prize carnation in Mark} 
Locxwoop's buttonhole. As the gallant | 
Colonel, strolling in from the kitchen 
over whose important business he suc- 
culently presides, walked up floor of| 
House, seated himself on Treasury 
Bench, hitched his hat back at perilous | 
angle and settled himself for little’ 
snooze, Members on either side 
were stirred by sudden move- 
ment towards briskness. Effect 
temporary. As PreMIER re- 
marked to his constituents the 
other day, a political party 
cannot live by hysterics alone. 
Similarly, a sap-dried House of 
Commons cannot buck up at 
sight (in another man’s coat) of 
a single carnation however large 
and fine. 

Condition of things tempting 
to alert Opposition Whip ever 
on the look out for opportunity 
of arranging pleasant surprises. 
First point in debate on Report 
stage raised important question 
of ultimate possession of glebe 
lands. According to the Bill 
these are to go for secular pur- 
poses with the rest of what 
Captain Tryon calls “ the plun- 
der.” Amendment moved re- 
taining them for the Church. 

A big question stirring the depths 
on either side of controversy. 
at least a couple of hours’ debate. 





further emptied. Doleful doings 
eye of Speaker. Outside, more par- 
ticularly in little room in corner of 
Lobby conveniently adjoining the ba 
where Opposition Whips foregather, 
excitement suddenly burst forth. 

Heads carefully counted. Good 
Ministerialists, reckoning on prolonga- 
tion of debate, tarried on the way to 
Westminster. By one of those chances 
that oceasionally cheer the chronically 
disappointed, there was marked excep- 
tion as regards muster of Opposition 
within call. Better remain out of sight 
till the well-calculated moment was 
reached. 

It came at ten minutes to five, just 





| half-an-hour later than Bansury's 
famous snap division. Opposition | 
| orators suddenly dried up. No one in| 





Good for | 
Tn! 
view of that alluring prospect House | 
under 


scanty gathering of Ministerialists| will guard the Church for at least two 
rising to continue debate, SPEAKER put| years. No one knows what may not 
the Question. When in response to | happen i in the interval.” 
clangour of Division bell the opposing | Peculiarity of last stage that assist- 
hosts flocked in, it was discerned how | ance of guillotine, familiar through 
| dangerous for Government was sud-|Committee as presence of the Mace, 
|denly created situation. There seemed | was not invoked. Nevertheless, suc- 
to be no end to trail of the Oppo-|cessive speakers from Opposition 
|sition. Result awaited with growing | Benches denounced and deplored its 
| anxiety on Treasury Bench. When domination. JoHn Dinton, in most 
paper was handed to Government Whip | effective speech delivered by him in 
in token that majority was on his recent times, comforted them by re- 
side sigh of relief went up. Drowned flection that their sad case was 
in burst of cheering from Opposition, curiously similar to that of the in- 
renewed again and again when, the ventor of the Parisian model. Dr. 
figures read out, it was made known GvImILLoTINE had his head lopped off into 
that Ministry were saved by narrow one of the baskets of his own devising. 
| majority. of 28. (It was Orv Morratrry who, Leader 
Opposition mustered 220 against 248 of overwhelming Unionist majority in 
voting with the Government, and of! 1887, adapted ‘the guillotine for use 
in Parliamentary affairs. Now 
it has been instrumental in 
-arrying two measures extreme- 
ly distasteful to good Unionists. 
“ Vous l’avez voulu, vous l’avez 
voulu, George Dandin.” 
Business done.—Welsh 
Church Bill passed final stage 
and sent on to Lords. 





6s. Gd. 


We were talking about the 
really difficult things of life. 

“The most difficult thing I 
know,” said the plaintive man, 
“is to pay a bill for 6s. 6d.," and 
at once was started a discussion 
on money which revealed a num- 
ber of curious peculiarities and 
unexpected grudgings. 

“For 6s. 6d.,” the plaintive 
man continued, “is too small a 
sum for a cheque and that means 
facing all the appalling difficulties of 


The ** only gleam of light.’’ 
(Col. Manx Locxwoop.) 


[these three-score were Irish National- 


ists. the post-office. You know, I suppose, 
Two hours later, when guillotine set | what post-offices are? The assistants 
to work on mass of amendments,|on whose faces is written the know- 


Government majority ran up to 116.| ledge that no amount of zeal over their 
Opposition roll had dwindled to 181./sales can ever make any difference to 
| Later’ it ran down to 164. They had/them,as it no doubt does in such firms as 
skilfully played their game, nearly won | that which writes all the best articles in 
it, and deserved some relaxation. | the evening papers; the unreadiness of 
Business done. teport stage of| any one to serve you; your own inde- 

| Dill carried. cision as to where you ought to stand 
Wednesday.—Amid renewed protest|to be served; your reluctance to in- 
from Opposition Third Reading of|terrupt the assistant’s mathematical 
Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill} studies; the over-crowding; the under 
passed without a division. Strength | ventilation; and more thay all this,” 
of parties tested on ALrrep Lyrren-|he went on, “the horrid fact that a 
ron'’s motion for rejection of Bill;| postal order has to be paid for—no 
negatived by 347 against 240. Whereat | one can yet open an account at a post- 
Welsh Members ‘leapt to their feet, | office—and 6s. 6d., while too small a 
| waving pocket-handkerchiefs and copies | sum for a cheque, is too large to be paid 
| of Orders of the Day. }in cash; or rather it belongs to one of 
“Not out of the wood yet,” mur-!the groups of coins which I cannot 

= ured Covsry Hvau, regarding specta- | bring myself to part with under a stiff 
| cle opposite with acrid smile. “Thank | wrench. No doubt every one has such 
| Heaven for the House of Lords, which! groups. I know only too well what 
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spendthrift, but sums up to 3s. 6d. 1 
can dispense without any noticeable 
twinges. Sums between a penny and 


3s. 6d. are, when [ have them, at the! 
disposal of my friends, and I can even | 
produce 3s. 6d. twice within a short} 


period and not blench. Any of you! 
| men here who came to me at any time} 
and said, ‘Lend me 3s. 6d.,’ would at 


But I look very long at 5s. or 7s. They| 
| are sums I like to retain. I feel that! 
[ am the best caretaker for them. The} 
odd thing is that my pocket can be! 
| depleted of small sums making up 7s. | 

two or three times over; but [ can’t) 
| pay out 7s. in the lump. Yet half-! 
sovereigns, although [ am never reckless | 
with them, I can transfer from my own 
hand to another's without grief. Imme- 

' diately after the half-sovereign, how- | 
! ever, I stop again. The idea of paying 
out 11s. 6d., say, or 12s. or 13s. 6d. or! 
l4s. 6d. is intensely repugnant to me. | 

[ mean all at once; I can do it piece- | 

meal only too easily; but not at a 
| blow. The thought of lls. 6d. going 

bang is unendurable. But after 15s. I 

weaken again, but only if I pay in gold. 

For by that time one realises that the | 

game is up; the sovereign is smashed 
, and any change you get from it is all 

sheer profit. Hence I can pay 17s. 6d. | 

for a thing with composure, because I 

am making half-a-crown out of the 

deal. But ask me to add together 
small coins to the amount of 17s. 6d. | 
| and see me refuse! Not to be done. 
| “But the sovereign is the limit. After 
that I am incapable of paying in specie. 
| It is then that the cheque-book begins | 
| its useful life. I can write a cheque 
| without turning a hair for any amount 
| between one pound and five; but after 
that my paying capacity ceases. All 
| else is drawn from me only by torture, | 
| with blood and tears in its wake.”’ | 
The plaintive man paused. ‘ Such,” | 
he said, ‘is my currency creed.”’ 
| “J am not conscious,” said the thin| 
| man, “ of any of those distinctions and 
| shades. To me money is a hardly-won 
| commodity which I consistently hate 
to transfer to others. Yet I have so 
| far got over this objection that I do 
| all day long pay it out in the ordinary 
| course of life. One thing, however, [| 
cannot do: I cannot buy railway-tickets | 
| of over a pound. Hence I never leave | 
the country. I simply cannot bring | 
| myself to do it. The Continent 
closed to me; and a glance at the fares 

in the A.B.C. will show you in a 
| moment what towns and villages | 
| Shall never see in my own land.” 

“Well,” said the short man, “I can | 

pay for tickets all right; but what I! 

| hate most is paying for food. Because, | 


IS 


|mine are. I am not generous or a] 





once get it, although I hope you won't. | 
DS fo] . 


inot yet spoken, ‘is tl 
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Second Bather. ‘* My prar FELLOW! 
MY FACE THAT TOBACCO WAS INJURIOUS?’ 
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BEFORE HAVING A TURKISH 


: THE OPINION OF A MAN WHO TOLD ME TO 








of course, that's wrong. Our food ought | 
to be given to us. But of all food I 
most resent the price of apples. Apples, 
above all things, should be free. The 
idea of having to pvy for an apple in- 
furiates me, particularly in restaurants, 
where they are often sixpence each.” | 

“The measure of all men’s gener- 
osity,”” said the quiet man, who had 
1eir capacity to 
pay for fruit.” 

“Well, personally,” said the stout 
man, “I always think the height of 
illicit payment is reached in the charge 
made to enter TATTERSALL’s ring. For 
obviously one should be paid to go, 
there, since it exists only that one 


may be induced to part. I would go 
to any extreme to avoid paying that 
iniquitous sovereign.” 

“None of you,” said I, “has really 
hit on the maddest of all financial ad- 
ventures for an Englishman.” 

“What is that?” they asked. 

“Changing a sovereign in Holland,” 
[ said. 








‘© This sauce is an excellent relish with beer, 
hot or cold, as may be :—Mix a wineglassful 
of good vinegar with equal quantities of 
pounded sugar and mustard, a teaspoonful 
of each, and about a tablespoonful of grated 
horseradish.’'"—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
Thank you very much, but we prefer 
our beer neat. 

















grudge a-boilin’,’ ’e says, ‘and anyhow it was all in the I never knew what happened to those bunnies, 
family, wasn’t it, Jim?’ ’e says, with a look at father; and But, sitting vanquished here before my plate, 
father says, ‘Things do git ‘ealed over, don’t they, Bill?’ I know—I say I know !—at last where one is; 
and then they both started larfin’,and mother said there was I slew this fellow on a far-off date. 

| sossidges and mash for supper and I was to run round Sport ? O my victim of the limp lop-ears, 

| quick and fetch another quart o’ beer. You ’ve got your own back after all these years! 
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rou like, but that’s what ’e is, a little Welsh attorney.’ O’ 
A QUESTION OF PRONUNCIATION. avo father couldn't stand that, so ’e takes the last castes 
Iv was the girl who sometimes helped in the neighbour- | and chucks it in Uncle Bill’s face, and then they ’ad a bit of 
ing flat and she was addressing the porter on the landing :— | a set-to, and Uncle Bill said ’e’d shake our nawsty dust orf 
« We ‘ad a real ole go at ‘ome last night. It makes me) of ‘is feet. Talk o’ strained relations o’ Turkey, it ain’t a | 
all of a trimble to think of it. But there, you never know | patch on what’s ’appened in our family.” 
what ’s a-goin’ to ’appen when Uncle Bill gits along o’ father. | 
Fust they starts talkin’ and jorin’ about their politics, and 








then they gits argifyin’ and naggin’ at one another, AFTER LONG YEARS. 
and then they gits to throwin’ things about and pastin’ one I pur aside my knife and fork and ponder— 


wnother, and then the fat’s in the food, as the sayin’ is. 
Mind you, they don’t go for to mean it like that. They 
both thinks they ’re the kind o’ men that’s got a very good 
temper and can make allowances, but as far as I’ve seen 
‘em when they begins soft and kind they ends cruel 
hard; and it isn’t so much what they say, it’s the good food 


Ponder some memories of bygone days, 
When I, a careless lad, was wont to wander 
About a Cornish undercliff and blaze 
At bunnies blinking by the summer sea: 
I blazed at them who couldn't blaze at me. 


they chuck abaht and the plates and dishes they break. And though I called it sport, this wanton slaughter 
Uncle Bill’s got one o’ the ‘andsomest marks you ever see (For take my word, I potted more than one), 

on a man’s forrid all along of a cabbige-dish. Father My mother said, since home they never brought her 
ketched ‘im a crack with it a year ago come last November, Warrior dead of shots from his own gun, 

when they was explainin’ the Insurance Act to mother. “ It isn’t sport, I take it, to attack 

The doctor put the stitches in and advised ‘em to quit A harmless thing that cannot hit you back.” 


talkin’ about setch big things after supper. It vexed 
Uncle Bill and ’e didn’t come visitin’ us for a matter o’ six 
weeks. 

* Well, last night Uncle Bill comes in sudden like, and 
mother says to ‘im, ‘ Lor, Bill,’ she says, ‘you give me quite 
a turn,’ and ’e says, ‘ That’s a nice thing to say to yer only 
brother,’ ’e says; ‘ but, bless you, I’m not one to keep my 


I never knew what happened to those rabbits ; 
I never ate ’em—oh, I wish I had! 

Myself, acquiring sedentary habits 
And cancelling the licence of a lad, 

Became a journalist, and now abide 

In modest chambers on the Surrey side. 


“When I got back with the beer I found ’em setting to 
work on the sossidges and all three as friendly as you like. : 
Unele Bill ’s a very proud man and 'e's got a nice little bit Valentines. a 
0’ property—'ouses, you know, and that kind o’ thing, and The Prime Mryisrer to a Disappointed Contributer to the 
‘im bein’ a batcheldore, mother’s always tellin’ father to} Party Funds :— 
humer ‘im more and let ’im talk, becoz she says ’is ’eart’s “Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 
in the right place and if ’e was to be took fust it might 
make a big ditference tous. Uncle Bill was sayin’ ’e ‘d seen ; 
a tidy little bit o’ land for buildin’ a shop or two, and father “ La Belle Dame — 
says, ‘Why don't you nip in and buy it?’ ’e says. ‘It'll Hath thee in thrall. 
always be there,’ ’e says. ‘ Land and shops can’t run away.’| A Conservative Working-Man to Mr. J. K. Harpir :— 








Mrs. Panxuvrst to The Priwe MINISTER :— 


Unele Bill looks at ‘im and says very quiet as ’e’d buy it in “T could not love thee, Keir, so much, 
a minute if it wasn’t for Luoyp Grorere. ‘ What’s Liuoyp Loved I not Bonar more.” 


GEORGE done to you now?’ says father. Uncle Bill says 
Liuoyp GEorGE ‘as got ‘is knife into the land and all men 
o’ landed property ‘ave got to combine agin.this ‘ere new 


Mr. Brrrett to Mr. GINNELL :— 
‘Ask me no more.” 


land kimpane or else Ltoyp GEorGE ‘Il git em in the cart —-- 
and tax em to rags: ‘’E’s a reggler pest,’ says Uncle Bill, Great Newspaper Duel 


‘that’s what ’e is.’ Father says, ‘’E’s a better man any 
day o’ the week than this ‘ere Bonar Law that you're all 
so pleased with. ‘Ow about food taxes?’ ’e says. ‘ What 
are you to think of a man like that, blowin’ ’ot and strong |. , 

all in one go?’ Uncle Bill swallers the sossidge and potato | @% oUt Paper 4 fortnight ago, by which an advertisement was made 
oon ae _ — a . Ge Ane potato | to read ‘ ALE cordially invited.’ As showing how easily such errors 
e'd got in ‘is mouth and then lets Lioyp GEorGE have it | are made ‘Punch’ itself, the great and only, makes a blunder in 
to rights. ‘’E’s underminin’ confidence,’ ’e says, ‘and arter | stating that the error occured in the ‘Shrewsbury Commercial and 


Says the Shrewsbury Commercial and Literary Circular in 
a paragraph headed * The Devil reproving Sin ” :— 


‘« This week’s ‘ Punch’ has reproduced a printer’s error which erept 





all ‘e’s no more than a little Welsh attorney.’ That ’s ‘ow | Literary Chronicle.’ 

‘e pernounced it, same as you’d say horny or thorny.|“ The Devil” is tempted to have another go; he therefore 
Father laughs a sort of cold laugh and then ’e says very | points out that “occured” is better spelt with two “r’'s.” 
scornful, ‘Attorney, attorney! Where did you git your| Nowitis The Shrewsbury Commercial and Literary Cireular’s 
eddication, Bill Sampson?’ ’e says. ‘When I was in the|turn again. 

Board School they taught us better nor that. Atturney’s 
the word you re lookin’ for, Bill. But 0’ course I’m always| ‘*Waxtep. Second-hand Cottage Piano, cheap, for learner ; out of 
glad to ‘elp them as ain't so well eddicated as others.’ Uncle | "pit no objection." —Advt. in ** Bristol Times.” 

Bill got redder’n a turkey, and ’e says, ‘ You can say what | A cowardly habit, hitting a piano when it’s down. 


| 
| 
| 
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Sportsman (from town). ‘*‘ WHAT SILLY BEGGARS FARMERS ARE! ALWAYS SEEM TO PUT GATES IN THE VERY MUDDIEST PART OF 
A FIELD.”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Miss “‘ Marvor1E Bowen” is doing much to remove the 
a . peat a prejudice which has grown in my mind against the modern 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) crop of historical fiction. She is never boring, and it was 

My only complaint about “ Frank Danny’s” latest story,| with cheery confidence that I opened A Knight of Spain 

Concert Pitch (Hutcutnson), is that she takes rather too|(MrTHuEN). Exactly how many bocks Miss “ Bowen” has 
long over keying it up. This done, however, the tone and| published in the last twelve months I dare not say. Yet 
the tune are alike excellent. All the part about Manvella’s| her work is as fresh and vigorous as ever, and I am inclined 
early engagements, first to the depraved Duke and then to|to think A Knight of Spain her best performance. (This 
the eligible Earl, I found unconvincing to the point of|is written without prejudice to the volume or volumes from 
boredom. It was not till Manvella herself grew so bored| her pen which may be published while this review is going 
with it that in a fit of pique she eloped with Migotti, the|to press.) A Knight of Spain is the completed picture for 
musician, and went to live with him and his queer friend | which “The Camp outside Namur,” in her God's Playthings, 
Gerald in their ramshackle house in Bedford Square, that} was the rough sketch. That story dealt only with the 
the tale began to show signs of life. Thence onwards it|death of the ill-fated Don Juan of Austria. This novel 
Was vivacious enough. “ Frank Dansy” has certainly the| takes the reader through each detail of his extraordinary 
art of making you know the persons she knows herself; in|career. We see him as the student of Alcala, the victor of 
this book she seems to have caught to perfection the| Lepanto, the Governor of the Netherlands, and, finally, the 
Musical Set, half Bohemian, half society hangers-on, with | broken victim of Kixe Puiur’s hatred, dying at the age of 
their jealousies and triumphs and intrigues. Also the| twenty-eight in the pigeon-house among the corn-fields on 
emotions of a delicately nurtured girl suddenly plunged | the hill of Bouges. My principal emotion on finishing the 
into a world where she is considered as nothing but| book, apart from a feeling of gratitude to Miss ‘“‘ Bowen ” for 
the highly privileged servant of a husband for whom she|an excellent story, was a horror, which the history-books of 
has never really cared (compelled even to do her own|my youth had never conveyed to me, of that sinister man, 
cooking and to subordinate herself to his every mood), seem | Kinc Puitir of Spain. Not even Mr. Louis N. Parker 
very subtly and successfully conveyed. I am somewhat) could feel a greater esteem for Drake than I did on closing 
less certain about the villain, Peter Graham (fancy a villain| A Knight of Spain. 
called Peter! Otempora! O mores !), chiefly because I am | aernnbaCr = 
always incredulous about these professional breakers-of-| Everyone knows by this time that Mr. Bernarp Caress, 
hearts, with their “once on the Riviera and the girl is | whose last book is a collection of stories entitled Bag and 
ours!” It is perhaps my loss never to have encountered a| Baggage (CoNsTABLE), can write with distinction and a 
specimen in actual life. But in a story they are well| delicate choice of epithets, that he can hit upon unusual and 
enough, especially since (as here) they are invariably foiled | interesting situations, and that he is a good hand at giving 
before the last chapter. us “ creeps.” The worst of it is that he so seldom manages 
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to do all these things at the same time. He is liable to 
spoil good writing with an unsatisfactory dénouement or to 
weaken a nice plot by relapsing into a commonplace style. 
For this reason.I found very few of the stories in Bag and 
Baggage completely successful, and [ must particularly 
cavil at the use of a derelict balloon, a sort of machina ex deo, 
used in the second of them, to solve a very dark and uncanny 
mystery of footsteps in the snow that never returned. I 
was led to expect a far more ghostly piece of luggage than a 
mere gas-bag to come up out of the van after so harrowing 
an excursion into the shadows. On the whole I liked best 
“The Hamadryad” ([ suppose she is one of the “ baggages”’), 
a warning to entomologists not to be emotional pagans as 
well, and “The King’s Star,” where the writer courts his best 
muse—the historico-romantic. Eleven of these yarns are 
entitled “ From Grave,” and the other five “ To Gay,” but 
the hilarious ones, with the possible exception of “ Bullet- 
proof,” did not make me chuckle much. All the same (if you 
will kindly step round to . 

the lost property office, 
please, next door), you 
may easily make a very 
much worse bargain than 
Mr. Bernarp Cares's 
Bagq and Baqaage. 


If L congratulate Mr. 
HaAroup SPENDEROn hay- 
ing composed a straight- 
forward, honest and in- 
teresting story—The 
Call of the Siren (Muuus 
AND Booy)—on having 
put plenty of incident in 
it, and on having written 
it in a style which is 
both clear and forcible, 
he may possibly not feel 
altogether pleased. — It 
may, for aught I know, 
be his ambition to write 


something drab and 
sordid and_ gloomily THE ROMANCE OF I 
fatalistic in the style 

. . A PICTURF-PEALER DISCOVERS IN ] 
that passes muster for qPysters 
fine writing and thus —————-——— ——---- 


to earn the plaudits of those who revel in unrelieved | 
and complicated misery. For my part I can assure him | 
that I prefer The Call of the S:ren. The character of | 
Oliver Martin, whose life is darkened by the shadow of his 
father’s crime, is finely conceived, though .I think Mr. | 
SPENDER winds him up too abruptly, just as his real career | 
is beginning. The beautiful nature of his mother has been | 
lovingly and carefully studied, and IT should have liked more | 
of her. The Siren herself Alice Dubors, later Alice 
Eardley, whom (according to Mr. Srexprr's intention) I 
don’t like at all. Yet I cannot say that 
that her actions are impossible. My favourite out of the} 
whole bunch is O'Brien, the faithful, loyal and affectionate | 
Irishman, a character of whom the author has every | 
right to be proud. On the whole I think [ must carry out] 
my purpose of congratulating Mr. Sresper. 


is 


she is unreal or | 


The British family is a magnificent institution, which is 
apt on occasions to become a dreadful obsession. The 
mother-in-law, in spite of the ancient jest, remains a)! 
formidable fact; and many a girl, who has sworn and 
intends to love, honour and obey her husband, but has 
neither sworn nor intends to do the same by her husband's | 
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relations, will sympathise with the position of Fanny Floate 
in A Runaway Ring (Hetnemany). On the other hand, 
many an outraged family will sympathise with the feelings 
of the Baiyents on being subjected to the criticism and 
opposition of so independent and unattached a creature 
as Fanny. These Baigents were used to absorbing the 
husband of any of their daughters into the bosom of their 
clan, so that he, with them, came to have no other point of 
view than that of “us Baigents.”” They expected the same 
of their son’s wife; possibly they might have recognised 
to some small extent the claims of her blood relations, but 
when it appeared that in Fanny's case there was none of 
these, not even, to be candid, an acknowledged parent, they 
could see no reason for her wanting to be anything else in 
the world save oneofthem. There is, no doubt, much to be 
said for their point of view, and Mrs. Henry Dupenyery, who 
shows a fine impartiality in her vivid study, says it. It is 
woman's mind and character that Mrs. DupENry most 
cleverly dissects, and all 
her women, but es- 
pecially the wild and 
harassed F’rusannah, are 
excellently portrayed. 
Men, properly so called, 
she hardly attempts in 
this instance; what suc- 
cess she achieves with 
Ninian Baigent and his 
appalling brother-in-law 
she achieves by her un- 
derstanding of her own 
sex, Which enables her 
to detect and expose the 
fundamental effeminacy 
of one type of male. 


One of the mis- 
guided men 


L’ve come across is P.C. 


most 


| Wrev. 
On Indian LEdueation 
he's 
OST OLD MASTERS. An expert; that one 


plainly sees 

(No man whose know- 
—— ledge was not wide 

Could write an Indian Teacher's Guide). 
But—this it is that makes me warm 
He will attempt the fiction form. 
A poorer tale I’ve seldom seen 
Than Dew and Mildew (LoNGMANS, Gree). 
His characters are chunks of wood ; 
He rambles as no writer should. 
He shelves his story, page on page, 
While comic children hold the stage. 
These things, and others, raise my spleen 
In Dew and Mildew (LoncMans, GREEN). 
Abandon fiction, Mr. Wren, 
And stick to Teachers’ Guides; and then 
Perhaps ‘twill fall to me one day . 
In my enthusiastic way 
To write, “ This book I could not praiso 
Too highly if I tried for days.” 
{ can’t say that, with conscience clean, 
Of Dew and Mildew (Loxamans, Green). 


[OLLAND TWO PRICELESS CANVASES BY 








‘Young Lady would assist with chocolates and swects, Saturday 
Warrington Guardian. 
So would some others we know of, and gladly. 

















